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There is no responsibility in the world so great 
as the responsibility of a child, yet it sometimes 
seems as if comparatively few fathers, mothers, 
or teachers have any realization of the differ- 


ence that early influences and teaching will 


make in the future of the child. 

If a child sees its father, or mother, or teacher 
angry, cross, scolding about trifles, uncertain in 
discipline, the child soon loses his respect for his 
parent or teacher, and, worse still, soon learns 
to be ill-tempered and lacking in self-control 
himself. 

A school-teacher can do a good deal to help a 
child learn self-control, thoughtfulness, and 
kindness, but it is a sad fact that the evil influ- 
ences in the home will often undo all the good 
that is gained in the school. 

There is great need to educate fathers and 
mothers—great need to teach them that it is 
an actual crime to bring children into the world 
and then allow them to grow up burdened with 
a character that is bound to bring them and 
every one connected with them unhappiness. 

This is an age when we must think about 
education in kindness. We cannot be indiffer- 
ent to the suffering about us without bringing 
upon the world even greater disaster than it has 
yet known. 

Education in kindness must begin at the 
bottom and work up. It must begin with the 
child. 

If children are taught to think of others out- 
side of themselves, and to feel sympathy for 
suffering wherever it exists, and in whatever 
form, they will avoid inflicting suffering on any 
living creature, for they will know that every 
creature that has a body and can move about, 
and eat and drink and sleep, is capable of 
suffering. 

The child should be taught to think, “If I 
am sick, or in pain, or unhappy, I want some- 
one to be kind to me, and comfort me, so I will 
try to help everybody and every animal or 
bird that is in trouble—I will not add to their 
pain.”’ 


What a different world this would be if every 
man, woman and child made a resolve to be 
kind, and to try to prevent suffering! 

That is what Jesus Christ, the Great Teacher, 
meant the world to be when He said, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Whether we call ourselves Catholic or Prot- 
estant, Trinitarian or Unitarian, or Christian 
Scientist, we may be sure we are not Christian, 
which means, or should mean, followers of Christ, 
until we have learned to be kind, and to love our 
neighbor enough to refrain from doing anything 
that will cause him or her or ‘‘/t”’ (if we prefer 
that pronoun for the lower animals) any suffer- 
ing, either of mind or body that we would not 
wish to suffer ourselves. 

So our text, our motto for Humane Week, or 
Kindness Week, simply goes back to the much 
ignored word of the Gospel of Christ, ‘“‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ not forget- 
ting that we are all, every one of us, God’s crea- 
tures,—we are all animals, some of higher, some 
of lower intelligence,—all animals that can love, 
hate, fear, hunger, think, be sick and die,—and 
after death?— 

“The evidence is positive that a belief in an 
endless existence of lower animals as well as man 
has been maintained throughout the history of 
man from the creation to the present time,” 
said EH. D. Buckner in his interesting book on 
“The Immortality of Animals.”’ ‘Indeed, all 
the primitive religions of the world directly or 
indirectly advocate the immortality of lower 
animals. ”’ 

“The tender mercy of God is over all His 
works—in whose hand is the soul of every living 
creature. ”’ 

In this world there is much suffering, cruelty 
and injustice for man and beast to bear, suffer- 
ing that comes through unkindness, through 
lack of tenderness, and love, and thought about 
what we are doing. Much of the suffering could 
be avoided if men would learn themselves, and 
teach others to be kind. But the lesson, seem- 
ingly so simple, is apparently very difficult, and 
the world is long in learning it. The recently 
organized plan of Humane Week should be 
something to advance the religion of kindness, 
a religion more needed than any teaching of 
creeds, for under creeds this most beautiful 
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Gospel text has been so smothered and killed 
that even the churches have at times been lead- 


ers in cruelty, because they could not force peo- _ 


ple to accept doctrines that had no bearing on 
the real life. Tennyson said: 
‘‘Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good. 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith, than Norman blood.’’ 


—ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


A Word to Teachers. 


I have heard it said that school-teachers have 
so many studies they are obliged to keep up 
in their schools that they cannot find time to 
introduce the subject of kindness to animals 
and birds. 

I knew a teacher who won the respect and love 
of her pupils, and the esteem of the parents and 
school committee for the good results she 
obtained in her school. She did not neglect any 
study, but in all the years of her work as a 
teacher she never forgot to introduce in some 
way into the lessons the lesson of kindness to 
animals and birds. She found this could be done 
through compositions; through blackboard stud- 
ies; through the supplementary reading, choos- 
ing books that taught children to think about 
what it meant to be kind or to be cruel. 

I am convinced from personal knowledge of 
several school-teachers, who are sincere believers 
in the need there is of teaching children to be 
kind to animals and to protect them from ill- 
treatment, that such teaching is no hindrance, 
but a help to all other teaching. It uplifts and 
ennobles the character of the child and _ so 
makes the whole life of the child better and 
happier. | 

Teachers—why not try it?—ANNa HarRIs 
SMITH. 


So many gods, so many creeds 

So many paths that wind and wind 
While just the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs. 


—EuuA WHEELER WILCOX. 


The twentieth annual report of the Animal 
Rescue League is now ready. It will be sent 
free to any address on request. 


RA A LETTER TO CHILDREN y 
ON KINDNESS 


DrarR Boys AND GrirRLs: Have you ever 
watched the building of a house? If you have 
you must know how careful the workmen should 
be to have good material and to put every stone 
and every brick and every beam in just the right 
place. The better the work is done the better 
and stronger the house will be. 

You are building every day a house—it is the 
one you will live in all your life, so I should 
think you would want this house to be very 
strong and beautiful. Every wrong word you 
say, every bad and cruel deed you do to human 
beings or to animals is putting a poor brick or a 
weak beam in your house, and is thus spoiling 
the house. 

The house you are building is your character. 
If you build a good character for yourself it 
means that you will be happy and make every 
one around you happy, and the world will be a 
better world because you are living in it. You 
do not want to think that the world is worse 
because you live in it, do you? 

You cannot have a good character without 
kindness. Kindness means that you think of 
the comfort and happiness of others as well as 
of your own, and by others I mean not only 
your parents, teachers and playmates, but the 
horses, dogs and cats, the birds and every 
creature that is alive, for everything that is 
alive needs kindness. If you never think about 
the comfort of these others you are selfish; a 
selfish person is not kind and is building a very 
poor house to live in. If you are selfish and 
cruel it hurts you even more than the creature 
you illtreat, for it injures your character. 

If you speak angry, cross words to your play- 
mates, they do not like it; it makes them angry, 
too. Do you like to have any one shout at you 
and speak angry words? 

Shouting in an angry voice to animals makes 
them frightened and miserable, and sometimes 
it makes them cross. Dogs often turn and bite 
the boy who is ugly to them or is teasing them, 
and’ we ought not to blame the dog, because it 
is the boy who is really to blame, 
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When a dog is teased or hurt, and bites to 
defend himself, foolish and ignorant people 
sometimes say that the “dog is mad.” They 
think that he has a very rare disease called rabies, 
when he is not sick, but angry and frightened 
because he is illtreated. 

A cat that is cruelly treated or teased will 
sometimes scratch. She uses her claws to de- 
fend herself. Can you blame her for that? 

A horse is called cross or vicious when he kicks 
or bites. If you could know all about him you 
would often find that the poor creature has been 
teased, and whipped, and abused. This has 
spoiled his temper and made him cross. 

If boys and girls would only think what harm 
they do by being unkind or cruel I am sure they 
would try always to be kind. 

If you are kind you will not rob the little birds 
of their nests, or eggs, or young. They work for 
us all the time, eating the insects that harm our 
trees and plants, and we should put out crumbs 
and fresh water for them and try to protect 
them from all harm. 

You will not throw stones at horses, or dogs 
and cats, or tease them or frighten them, but 
treat them just as you would like to be treated 
if some fairy should all at once turn you into 
one of these animals. 

If you own a dog or a cat you will not let it 
suffer with hunger and thirst. You will not 
turn a stray animal away from your door. 

A boy that is kind will not throw stones and 
break the windows even of an empty house or 
shed. The windows cost somebody money and 
it is robbing a man of his property to break his 
windows. If you owned the building would 
you like to have boys break the windows? 
What good does it do you to cause damage to 
anyone’s property? 

A kind or thoughtful boy will not steal fruit 
or flowers. Someone has worked hard to plant 
the orchard or garden and is looking forward to 
enjoying the fruit or the flowers, or, perhaps, is 
getting some money by selling them. It is not 
only very unkind, but it is wicked,—it is a crime 
to rob an orchard or garden. Stop and think 
how you would like to have boys do this if the 
orchard or garden belonged to you. 

‘When you are tempted to do an unkind act, 
always stop and ask yourself how you would 


like to have it done to you. Study ways of 
being kind. If you watch for chances to be 


kind you will find them every day, and when you 
have learned the habit you will never want to 
be anything else—ANNA Harris SMITH. 


SL ORLES FOR OLD 
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Broken Fetters. 
(On the Purchase of an Old Mare.) 


The early shadows of a chill January after- 
noon were casting cold gray lengths over the 
city of Washington. A gaunt form hitched tothe 
back of a two horse team drew up and stopped 
before the door of the Animal Rescue League. 
A colored man rang the bell and informed us 
that he had a horse for sale. My friend and 
I happened to be at the League and we went 
out with the agent to look at the poor creature. 
It was a mare not far this side of thirty years 
old, judging from her teeth; there was a look of 
despair in her one good eye; and a pinched and 
starved body from which the hair was off in 
great patches, greeted our eyes. _ 

The League had bought horses from this 
man before. He evidently worked his horses 
until they were ready to drop, and then brought 
them to us to buy. By buying them they were 
saved at least a few weeks or months of misery 
before they dropped dead. He boldly asked 
for $5.00. He evidently felt no pity or reproach 
for having in his possession anything in such a 
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starved condition. Joseph, our agent, ex- 
plained that instead of from $5.00 to $7.00 we 
paid only from $3.50 to $5.00, as our fund was 
getting low. 

While I was feeling the hips of the poor animal, 
I heard a whispered conversation, and turning 
saw that my friend Lillian, dear girl, had bought 
the old mare with her mother’s Christmas gift 
of $5.00. 

While the man was leading her around to the 
gate, we rushed out to the stable, and opened 
wide the door in welcome to the weary toiler. 
She staggered in onto the soft, clean bedding 
and greedily thrust her nose into the box of 
oats quickly secured. The contract having 
been made and the man paid, Lillian and I took 
another look at. our new charge. 

Having made sure that she was comfortable 
for the night, we left her, planning to come down 
the next morning to take some pictures. 

The morning shone bright and warm. I met 
Lillian and, kodak in hand, we proceeded to the 
stable. A weary head was lifted and two soft 
eyes, one of them unseeing, were turned upon 
us. We patted the velvet nose and asked the 
dear thing how she had enjoyed her clean warm 
bed. No doubt, had she words, she would 
have told us that it was many a day since her 
poor old bones had rested so well. 

She staggered with weakness so we had to 
lead her out carefully and gently to a position in 
the sunshine for the pictures. 

Oh, in what a worn and starved body dwelt 
the spirit of that poor old mare. Her flanks 
seemed shrunken back into great hollows; the 
hips and backbone pricked almost through the 
skin, and every rib was plainly defined. Bare 
patches of skin showed where the harness had 
rubbed and rubbed unendingly. Her legs 
appeared mercifully free from spavin or other 
swellings, but no one knows how tired and 
strained they were, now how far they had 
travelled with no shoes on her front feet. (No 
doubt the late owner saw no use in going to that 
expense as he knew her end was near.) 

But those eyes and their look of utter despair 
will remain for many a day before the vision of 
us two girls. Somehow it seems to be burned 
into our brains. How long had she trembled 
beneath her load day in and day out to find only 


a scanty bed and a pitiful ration doled out to 
her at sunset hour? 

How long had that hopeless light been in her 
eyes? Did the Angel of Mercy hear the inartic- 
ulate cry from her bursting heart, ‘‘Oh, Lord, 
how long, how long?”’ 

But we must needs remember our charge’ 
trembling with weakness. She must have some- 
thing against which to be able to lean. It 
brought tears to our eyes to see her stagger from 
side to side as I led her to the stall. Would that 
the wretch who starved her could feel the same 
fora couple of days. Safe in herstall, Lilliangave 
her the rest of the oats. 

A few more pats of the velvet nose and we 
turned to go, but see, the head is lifted, and 
those hopeless eyes are turned on us with a 
new, a trusting light shining in them! We saw 
the light, and it drew us back again, and, as 
surely as we started away, that head came up, 
and that plea went straight to our hearts. The 
plea was that her new found friends, in whom she 
put her trust, would guard her from ever again 
experiencing the cruelty she knew only too well. 

“Tt’s all right, dear thing,” we said, ‘‘you 
will never suffer again,” as with a last caress 
and look we were forced to tear ourselves away. 

We knew whereof we spoke, for after a little 
rest and comfort the faithful heart would cease 
to beat; and on the floor of the electric stall the 
tired body would lie still, the weary eyes glazed 
in death,—but the fetters broken forever. 

Should we doubt that the great Compassion- 
ate Heart of her Creator softly whispered at the 
last heart pulse, ‘‘Well done thou good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into rest’’?— 
VrrGiniA W. SarGcent, Washington, D. C. 


The Brown Dog. 

When Mrs. Wood came down stairs and 
pulled up the curtains by the piazza, the first 
thing she saw was a brown dog sitting on the 
steps. ‘‘ Well I never,” she exclaimed, “‘ where 
did that dog come from? He must be a stray.”’ 
The Woods lived on a little farm about two 
miles from the village with no near neighbors, 
so Mrs. Wood was sure the dog did not belong 
around there. ‘‘I must get him off before the 
children get up, or they will pester the life out 
of me to keep him, and dear knows I have hard 
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enough work to feed ourselves.’’ Accordingly 
Mrs. Wood opened the door to drive the dog 
away. She was not a hard-hearted woman, but 
she had hard work to support her two children 
from the meager little farm her husband had 
left her at his death. 

The dog, on hearing the door open, looked up 
and wagged his tail; but on seeing Mrs. Wood’s 
attitude, dropped his head, and when she com- 
manded him to go, went slowly down the path, 
wondering perhaps at the unkindness of human- 
ity. The children, Ann and Sammy, came 
tumbling down stairs soon after. ‘‘ Well,” 
thought Mrs. Wood, ‘‘I got that dog out of the 
way just in time.” 

Sammy went to fill the woodbox just before 
going to school. When he was bringing in the 
last armful, he spied the dog crouching by the 
barn, which was some distance from the house. 
‘‘O, ma!’ he shouted, ‘‘see the nice dog!”’ The 
dog, on hearing a friendly voice, started to come 
a little néarer the house. ‘‘Don’t coax that 
dog here; I won’t have him,” Mrs. Wood called. 
‘“Ma, please can’t I give him some of the bones 
left from dinner yesterday?” 

“Tf you will take him with you when you go 
to school and lose him, you may take the bones 
with you and give them to him, but mind you 
don’t bring him home with you tonight.” 
Sammy wrapped the bones in a piece of news- 
paper; the dog trotted after the children, sure 
that he had found friends. 

Mrs. Wood hurried through her work, then 
took from its hiding place a roll of bills. She 
counted them lovingly. How hard she had 
worked to get the money together! Today she 
would take it to the bank and make the last 
payment on the mortgage. Sammy in his haste 
had left part of the newspaper on the floor. As 
Mrs. Wood picked it up she saw printed in big 
letters, ““One hundred dollars reward’’ for the 
capture of the man who had been robbing houses 
all around that county. ‘I hope they catch 
the rascal,” she thought, as she threw the paper 
into the woodbox. 

It was a long, cold walk to the village, and a 
lonely one, too, as there was only one house to 
pass in the whole two miles; but Mrs. Wood’s 
heart was so light with the thought of the mort- 
gage being cleared, that she hummed to herself 


as she walked along. Suddenly a man sprang 
from behind a tree, seizing her by the arm, at 
the same time making a grab for her bag, which 
contained her precious money. Mrs. Wood 
was a strong woman, but the onslaught was so 
unexpected she was nearly thrown to the ground. 
She screamed lustily and fought with all her 
might to keep her hold on the bag, but the man 
wrenched it from her and started to run. At 
that moment a brown streak of fur landed on the 
man, throwing him headlong on to some stones. 
Mrs. Wood screamed at the top of her lungs, at 
the same time trying to help the brown dog on 
whom the man was raining fearful blows. Her 
cries attracted the attention of some men in a 
wagon, who were coming slowly up the hill. 
They hurried the horse, and as soon as they saw 
what was the matter hastened to the assistance 
of the brown dog, from whom the blood was now 
running. One of the men happened to be the 
town constable and he made short work of 
securing the man. As he got a good look at the 
man’s face he exclaimed, ‘‘There is the man the 
whole county is looking for and there is a one 
hundred dollar reward for his arrest. I guess 
it belongs to you, Mrs. Wood.” 

“T should say that it belonged to this brown 
dog,’’ said Mrs. Wood, her eyes filling with tears. 
“And to think after my driving him away this 
morning he should save me from losing my 
money! And you say I’ll get the reward too? 
Well, as long as he lives he will be welcome to 
the best we have.”’ The man lifted the dog into 
the wagon and they drove back to Mrs. Wood’s 
house. 

When the children came home, great was their 
surprise to see the brown dog lying before the- 
fire on a comforter, with a dish of milk beside 
him. Their mother told them of her adventure; 
the children listened with wide open eyes; and 
many times during the recital they patted the 
dog, telling him how splendid he was, all of 
which he seemed to understand. Their delight 
knew no bounds, when they were sure he was to 
stay with them as long as he lived. In a few 
days he was as well as ever and wore with pride 
the brass collar with a medal attached to it on 
which is written, “Brownie” (for that is what the 
children named him), ‘‘a brave dog.’’—Crara C. 
HANNAFORD. 
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MONUMENT AT PINE RipGE CEMETERY ‘‘ IN Memory OF 
THE Many Dogs Tat Have Given THerr Lives IN 
SERVICE TO MANKIND.’’ 


The Achievements of Dogs. 

Many and marvellous have been the achieve- 
ments which history has recorded to the credit of 
faithful, sagacious, and courageous dogs cf the past. 

History chronicles that the wonderful dog 
Xanthippus heroically swam for miles by the 
side of his master’s galley to Salamis when the 
Athenians were forced to abandon their city, and 
the body of that devoted and courageous canine 
hero was buried by his grateful master on the 
crest of a beautiful promontory, which to this 
day bears the name of ‘“‘The Dog’s Grave.”’ 

In ancient history it is recorded that the city 
of Corinth was saved from enemies, who had 
planned to capture it, by fifty faithful war-dogs 
who attacked the invading foe that had landed 
under the cover of darkness while the garrison 
slept, and fought the invaders with unbounded 
courage until every dog but one of the fifty val- 
lant canine warriors had been killed. That one 
surviving dog succeeded in rousing the garrison 
from their slumber in time to save the city. 

Among the many pathetic incidents in the 
lives of famous dogs of history may be mentioned 
the touching incident in the life of the devoted 
dog Hyrcanian, who, on beholding the dead body 
of his beloved master burning in a funeral pile, 
Jeaped into the flames and was consumed with it. 

It is quite natural that the Switzers should 
venerate the memory of the Great St. Bernard 

‘Barry,’ over whose grave at Berne, Switzer- 
and, a stately monument has been reared. 


There is a large and beautifully kept cemetery 
for dogs near Asnieres, on the outskirts of Paris, 
France. When Consul-General Gowdy was 
lately conducting a party of friends through this 
canine cemetery, pointing to the tomb of the 

reat St. Bernard who had saved the lives of 
forty human beings, he asked, ‘‘What man can 
boast of having done so much?” 

Can we wonder that Ketmir, that faithful, 
patient, tireless canine sentinel and guardian of 
the ‘‘Seven Sleepers of Ephesus,’ was welcomed 
into Paradise by Mahomet? ; 

The desperate combat, to the death, between 
the devoted dog of Aubry and his master’s mur- 
derer was a notable event in the annals of history. 
In that deadly conflict Aubry’s valiant dog 
proved himself the matchless hero of the hour. 
That dog’s heroic act in his master’s defence has 
never been excelled by any human soldier on the 
battlefield of war. 


THE DOG’S LIFE OF DEVOTION. 


It is a deep mystery, this animal world in 
which we live and of which we are an integral part, 

Since the dawn of history the dog has distin- 
guished himself for notable deeds of courage, 
devotion, fidelity, and affection. No _ other 
animal on earth is so fond of man and so loyal to 
him. The dog’s life is given up to the service of 
his master, whom he looks up to and worships as 
if he regarded him a deity. The dog has a relig- 
ion in which his human master is his god. The 
only heaven a dog knows is a welcome place in 
the heart of him whom he delights to serve. 
With that possession his happiness is complete. 

Human friends may prove deceitful, false, and 
treacherous, but the dog’s friendship is unfailing 
and enduring. It is proof against all tempta- 
tions. If every other friend in the world turns 
traitor to a man, his dog will stand by him and 
refuse to ‘‘turn him down.’ When dire mis- 
fortune overtakes the master, his dog is the one 
true friend who does not desert him in his extrem- 
ity, but clings the closer to him. And at the 
end, that last sad scene that comes to all—friends, 
home, and family gone—the loving and devoted 
companion of poverty, want, and rags, the ever- 
faithful and loving dog, follows his master’s life- 
less body to an unmarked grave, and there, prone 
upon a cold damp mound of clay, he lays his head 
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between his paws and mourns a requiem until 
he dies of grief. 

The dog’s sincere love, unswerving devotion, 
and rare fidelity have shone in song and story 
since the dawn of civilization. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that we share a common nature 
and a common fate with our mute fellow-creatures 
around us, which we are pleased to call ‘“‘lower 
animals,’ and it may be that our poor dumb 
relations share a common destiny with us. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who for nearly 
half a century represented the heart and brains 
of the Christian clergy of America, in the course 
of an eloquent sermon on ‘‘Men and Other Ani- 
mals,’ declared: ‘‘ Why, if horses and dogs have 
not souls to be saved, what in Heaven’s name 
will become of their masters? For fidelity and 
devotion, for love and loyalty, many a two-legged 
animal is far below thedogandthehorse. Happy 
would it be for thousands of people if they 
could stand at last before the Judgment seat of 
Christ and truthfully say, ‘I have loved as truly, 
I have lived as decently as my dog.’ And yet 
we speak of the dog as being ‘only a brute.’”’ 


EULOGY OF A FAMOUS DOG. 

Poets of all ages have sung the praises of dogs, 

and one of the noblest and truest tributes ever 

paid to canine worth is expressed in the lines of 

Lord Byron which, with the epitaph inscribed to 
his dog Boatswain, run as follows: 


When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory but upheld by birth, 
The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 
And storied urns record who rest below; 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen 
Not what he was, but what he should have been: 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth; 
While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 
Ye, who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on—it honors none you wish to mourn: 
To mark a Friend’s remains these stones arise; 
I never knew but one—and here he lies.”’ 

* * * * * 


Near this spot, 

Are deposited the remains of one 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 
Courage without Ferocity, 

And all the Virtues of man without his Vices. 
This Praise which would be unmeaning Flattery 
If inscribed over human ashes, 

Is but a just tribute to the Memory of 
BOATSWAIN, A DOG. 


—I. W. Hopaz, M. D., in The Cheerful Letter. 


PEIER AND THE ELEPHANT. 


” |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pint Ripa@r, March 16.—We had a rustic 
fence built on one side of the Bungalow a year 
ago, which we admired very much. It was 
made of cedar trees that for some good reason 
had to be cut down (we never have a tree cut 
down if we can prevent it), but the rustic beauty 
of the fence has pretty nearly vanished. The 
squirrels are building a nest. ‘The Man-of-the- 
Bungalow called me to the window just now, 
and sitting on the top of the fence, not six feet 
distant from the Bungalow window, was one of 
the gray squirrels, his mouth so full of strips of 
bark he had torn off the rustic fence that he 
looked as if he had bushy side whiskers sticking 
out straight on each side of his face. He sat a 
moment and looked at us, then he tried to tear 
off another strip, but finding his mouth was too 
full to hold any more, he ran down the rocks and 
disappeared. 2 

-The squirrels have now eaten all the suet we 
put on the trees for the birds; what can we do 
with the mischievous little creatures? Some 
people tell us to shoot them, but we cannot do 
that. That someone is shooting them in the 
woods near us we feel certain, because their num- 
bers diminish rather than increase from year to 
year. One solitary little chipmunk comes out 
from some hole in the rocks bright, sunny days, 
and runs up on the bird table; he is a beautiful 
little creature, and as far as I know does no harm. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


Peter continues to chase the squirrels. I 
haven’t made any effort to break him of it, for 
it does not appear to worry them and it gives 
him exercise, which he needs, as he is getting too 
fat. Then again, I have no idea I could prevent 
him if I tried, as I have never yet succeeded in 
breaking him of chasing Basil and Max, and am 
always fearing that one of them will lose patience 
with him and give him a severe lesson. 

We are working every spare moment at the 
Bungalow and at the League to get salable arti- 
cles made for my table at the bazaar in Wash- 
ington, April 7 and 8. Harriet has made an 
elephant which we are quite proud of. Peter 
thought it was going to be something he could 
play with, but the Man-of-the-Bungalow was 
able to convince him that he might look at it, 
and sit beside it, but it was not to be touched. 

Peter’s doll is a roll of Turkish towelling tied 
with a string, which he enjoys very much at 
times, though he prefers my bedroom slippers,— 
when can he get them. 

March 21.—This has been a day-of special 
note, for we have had the great pleasure of a 
visit from Mr. and Mrs. George Arliss. On 
their yearly visits to Boston they seldom fail to 
take time to come out to Pine Ridge, and now 
they have an added reason for coming, as little 
Master Billie Arliss, the dog that they rescued 
from the streets and that was their companion 
in their journeys from city to city for a number 
of years is now buried in Pine Ridge Cemetery. 

I was glad when we went down into the ceme- 
tery that there were signs of spring. On one of 
the little graves two pansies were in bloom; the 
tulips and the iris were appearing above the 
ground and the miracle of the resurrection of the 
flowers has begun. 

So the spring comes again. The promise 
never fails. Should we feel such an intense 
appreciation of spring if there were no winter? 
I am not sure that I like that verse of an old 
hymn: 

“There everlasting spring abides, 

And never-fading flowers.” 
There is a joy in watching the gradual approach 
of spring,—the budding of the trees; the first 
red of the maple blossoms; then little green 
shoots that push off the red oak leaves which 
have stayed with us so bravely all winter; the 


WINTER AT PINE RIDGE. 


shooting up of the crocus and the daffodil and 
snowdrop, that is all too exquisite for words. 

Neither has the winter been without its beauty. 
We never know quite how wonderful the shapes 
of some trees are until all the foliage is gone, and 
we can see the fine tracery of every little twig 
and the coloring of the trunks. I pass every day 
a clump of beeches so beautiful in color and shape 
that I almost dread seeing them covered and 
hidden under their green garment. 

A writer on trees says: ‘“‘Itis surprising since 
our trees are leafless one-half the year that so little 
attention is paid to planting for winter beauty. 
A great success is awaiting the artist who can 
achieve this planting and in the meantime a 
small but ever-increasing number of persons are 
appreciating the grace and beauty of the leafless 
trees. The winter beauty of the beech is only 
equalled, not surpassed, by that of the elm.”’ 

For my own part I do not think it is equalled 
by any tree, for the soft ashy gray color of the 
beech, added to its beautiful shape, give it an 
advantage over every other tree in winter, unless 
we except the yellow willow that, when it is seen 
in a row or group in winter, looks like a fountain 
of gold. I pass every day a row of yellow wil- 
lows and they are a never-failing joy to me, like 
a beautiful picture. 

The white birch is beautiful, too, when it is 
perfect, but it so seldom is perfect. It» seems 
wholly unfitted to stand up against any rude 
blast and before it has grown to be anything more 
than a slender stripling it is often bent over and 
out of shape. From my desk, as I look out my 
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window, I see gleaming through the cedars the 
white trunks of little birches, shaken by every 
wind that blows. 

Later: As we were sitting by the table read- 
ing, Peter set up a loud and vigorous alarm and 
the Man-of-the-Bungalow went to the door. 
He found our caretaker had brought a stranger 
up through the dark cedar-bordered pathway. 
The stranger was an Italian living not far from 
us—‘‘a poor man,” he said who bought a horse 
two days ago for $80 and had been badly cheated. 

In his broken English he told us that when 
the horse got down in the stall, which he 
admitted was too narrow for him, he could not 
get up. ‘‘It take six men to get him up,” the 
man said, and he was so Jame and stiff he could 
not use him. He came to see if “Mr. Smith 
could not get his money back.” “They laugh 
at me and kick me out if I go back with the 
horse,”’ he added. 

It was evident he had no comfortable place 
to keep the horse and he was made very happy 
by being told he could bring the horse here and 
Mr. Smith would see what could be done. 

About half an hour later I saw the lghts 
turned on to the driveway and the barn, and 
Peter and I went down to the barn to see the 
newcomer. He is a very large horse, but he 
seemed so contented munching hay in a big box 
stall that I begged the man, who was eager to 
lead him out for me to look at, to let him alone 
as I could see him better in the morning. 

March 23: The old horse has been with us 
now three days, and if ever a horse took comfort 
he did in his box stall and good feed, but he will 
never be able to work again. It is terrible to 
think how he must have suffered the last few 
years of his life and still sadder to know as we do 
that many such horses are being sold around in 
the country every day to ignorant men so that 
both the horse and the man suffer from the 
wickedness and cruelty of mankind. 


The trophy offered by Spratt’s Patent for the 
best brace in the 1918 A. K. C. shows was won 
jointly by Mrs. A. D. Tappan and Mr. F. C. 
Hood, both of these exhibitors scoring three wins. 
In the circumstances it has been decided to give 
a prize to each. Spratt’s trophy for the best dog 
in. the 1919 W. K. C. show was won by Mr. G. 
L. L. Davis of St. Louis, Mo., with Champion 
Briergate Bright Beauty. 


Letter from Captain Fairholme. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, London, 8. W. 
12th March, 1919. 

Dear Mrs. HuntTINGTON SuitH: Many thanks 
for your letter of the 18th ult. with reference to 
the Army horses which are being sold in France. 

You are quite right in informing your cor- 
respondents that it is easier for us in England to 
look after such matters than for people in Amer- 
ica, as of course it directly concerns this coun- 
try. We have done, and are doing, everything 
we possibly can to convince the Government that 
it is not right to sell these servants who have done 
such splendid work for us during the war to 
foreigners and aliens, who have no standard of 
kindness to animals. We have also urged that 
if it is absolutely necessary, as the Government 
maintains, to sell these horses to our allies be- 
cause of the shortage of horses in those countries, 
we should make it a sine qua non that we should 
not sell the horses unless those countries adopt 
a Protection of Animals Act and create the 
necessary machinery for carrying it out. 

With our own fund work we have, I am proud 
to think, been of immense service in being able - 
to build a large number of hospitals, and pro- 
vide many aids to ameliorate the condition of the 
horses which the authorities had not considered 
necessary before. Among these are of course 
included the 28 motor horse ambulances, which 
we gave, and which were the first ambulances 
that had ever been used for horses in this 
connection. 

With regard to the electric method for the 
disposal of dogs and cats, we have been most 
successful with it in this country, and are hoping 
now that war conditions are being gradually re- 
moved to be able to supply many English shelters 
with similar machines for the disposal of their 
unwanted animals. Of course in the smaller 
towns in this country it is difficult to obtain 
electricity, and therefore in such cases they still 
have to use the older methods, but at our own 
Animal Rescue League the work is being car- 
ried on most humanely and successfully. I am 
sure you will be glad to hear this. 

With kind regards. Yours sincerely, 

Ki. G. FarruouMe, Captain, 
Chief Secretary. 
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Kitchener. 


Kitchener is a very beautiful, strong bay 
horse, with black points, and a beautiful black 
mane and tail. For a time he was kept for rid- 
ing only, but about a year ago his master said 
he would have to be broken in for driving, and 
he had to help with light work on the farm as 
well. Now Kitchener is very strong and very 
gentle, so he made no trouble when put to his 
new work as long as he was gently treated. But 
any rough treatment quickly puts him out. 

Sometimes I go to help the farmers during my 
holidays, and a week or two ago I went to see if 
there was anything I could do in the harvest 
fields. I was told to ‘‘cock up” the rakings in a 
certain wheat-field. There I went and found 
poor Kitchener yoked to the rake, and protesting 
at the indignity in the most powerful horse 
language he knew. If he came to a stiff bit he 
stood stock still, with his ears laid back, and 
would not try to go on. 

His driver, a soldier on harvest leave, would 
shout at him angrily, but it made no difference. 
Then he jerked the reins savagely. Kitchener 
replied by gently rearing, upon which his driver 
slashed his back with the reins, and then Kit- 
chener quietly raised his hind-legs for a change. 
But he gently refused to go forward until the 
soldier got down and led him for a bit. 

The same performance took place at every 
turn when the ends of the field were reached! 
and so it took a very long time to finish the field, 
and by that time the patience of both horse and 
man was quite exhausted. I offered to lead 
Kitchener a bit, but it would have been beneath 
the soldier’s dignity to have a girl to help him, 
so he politely refused. When at last he had 
finished, Kitchener was covered with white 
lather, and looked the picture of equine unhap- 
piness, and, I must confess it, very sulky. His 
driver mopped his brow, and said to me: ‘This 
horse is absolutely useless for this job. If I’d 
only had a sensible cart-horse, I’d have finished 
a couple of hours ago.” 

The next afternoon I went to help again, and 
was asked if I would try to rake an oat-field with 
Kitchener. I wondered what would happen, 
but decided to try. So I went into the stable, 
and petted him a little, then put the tackle on 


him, and, taking him into the field, yoked him 
to the rake. Poor old fellow, he looked so dis- 
gusted. However, he started well, and went 
straight down the field to the hedge. At the 
turn he flung his head round, and curled up his 
lip, evidently expecting the hated jerk on the 
rein. But I talked to him gently, and pulled 
him round quite lightly, and so we managed very 
well. But at the next turn the stubble was 
rather thick, so the rake went very heavily, and, 
just as before, Kitchener stood still. When I 
tried to urge him on, he gave a very tiny rear, but 
I did not jerk him, nor shout nor slash him. In- 
stead, I got down, and went to his head and 
petted him and kissed his soft nose, and explained 
to him that we must go on. But I did not lead 
him, because I wanted him to get into the habit 
of obeying me from the seat. So I climbed back 
again, talked to him once more, and he went on 
quietly. 

I had to get off and reason with him three times, 
and after that he went on as if born to the work, 
only needing a little encouragement at the diffi- 
cult parts. My tea was brought out to me, and 
I had it under a tree at Kitchener’s feet, while 
he nuzzled my hair and my shoulder. We 
finished that field soon after tea, and were then 
sent off to begin another, where the men were 
still carrying. The soldier, who had all the 
trouble the day before, came to ask me how I 
was getting on with “that there awkward horse,”’ 
and I was truly able to say that I could not wish 
for a better one. He watched me do a turn or 
two with the reins tied up by my side, for by 
that time Kitchener knew exactly what I re- 
quired him to do, and obeyed my voice. 

The soldier asked me if I had cast a spell over 
the horse or performed a miracle, but I replied: 
“T just loved him and treated him as a reasoning 
being.’”’ When we finished work the farmer was 
very pleased, because we had done much more than 
the soldier had done the day before in the same 
amount of time. Kitchener, though hot and 
tired, had not lathered at all, and I was so pleased 
to have such a convincing proof that kindness 
pays. Since then I have done all the raking with 
the dear old fellow, and we are the best of friends. 
—Mintprep Wuicker, in The Little Animals’ 
Friend, London. 
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Our Bird Sanctuary. 


Many of our members are asking about the 
bequest of an estate in Medfield, Mass., made 
to the League by the late Mrs. Martha B. 
Angell. 

In accordance with the requirements of the 
will the place is to be known as the Bartlett- 
Angell Home for Animals. It will be used for 
the purpose of receiving horses, dogs or cats, 
under the same conditions as they are received 
at Boston headquarters and «will be carried on 
as a branch of that work. 

There is a house, barn, and sheds, which will 
afford all necessary conveniences for the work. 
There are fifty acres of land, about forty of them 
being beautiful woodland, which the Directors 
of the League have voted to use as a Bird 
Sanctuary. 

Mr. Edward Howe Forbush, state ornitholo- 
gist, has visited the place. with the express pur- 
pose of considering its adaptability to this work 
for birds. In his letter to the directors he says: 

“Tn reply to your request I am writing you 
my impressions in regard to the property in 
Medfield for use as a bird sanctuary or reser- 
vation. The place itself is so situated that a 
large number of birds could be raised there that 
will find feeding grounds on land near by. For 
example, such insectivorous birds as tree swal- 
lows, barn swallows and martins would find a 
plentiful supply of food on the meadows near. 
All birds of this class that fly rapidly and find 
their food in the air can be colonized on a small 
space. No doubt you could soon arrange accom- 
modations for them on the farm so that you 
could produce there from 100 to 200 birds annu- 
ally, where now no birds of these species can live 
because they have no breeding places. Then 
the woods would furnish breeding places for a 
certain number of woodland birds.. Phoebes no 
doubt could be induced to breed about the farm 
buildings. Other birds would breed. in the 
orchard trees if the trees were treated properly 
and the grounds made safe for a bird breeding 
place. Nesting boxes and nesting places should 
be provided in sufficient number. It is impera- 
tive to have as soon as possible a number of 
dense thickets or hedges, surrounded by thorny 
bushes, but mainly made up of such shrubs and 
vines as will furnish food for the birds. 


“On the whole I am much pleased with the 
estate as a bird reservation and I think it quite 
possible that some of the neighbors might be 
willing to have their estates included so that 
you might extend the bird protection for some 
distance from your own. grounds.” 

Mrs. Frank Cheever has contributed a fine 
bird house, which is built to accommodate 
twelve families. We shall be glad to receive 
other contributions to help us make the wood- 
lands ring with the happy voices of birds. Any 
one who would like to contribute a bird house for 
the Bird Sanctuary can do so by sending us 
P25: 


Responsibility of Parents. 

If parents could only realize what possibilities 
of suffering and even crime they are planting in 
their children’s lives when they allow them to do 
one cruel act they would watch carefully, and 
nip in the bud the beginnings of cruelty. 

A mother or a teacher should never allow a 
child to torment or tease another child. They 
should never allow a child to throw stones at, 
to frighten, or hurt, any living creature. These 
are two poison buds that should be nipped as 
soon as they appear. 

I once saw a beautiful young mother sit com- 
fortably on her porch and watch her little boy 
kick a toad around the yard. She never looked 
so lovely to me after that. Of course I spoke 
to him and made him stop kicking the toad, 


and she smiled serenely at my solicitude. Was 
it thoughtlessness, or selfishness, or blind 
inability to see anything but her boy’s 


amusement? 

I went one day to see a woman to tell her that 
her boy was persistently hunting for robins and 
other birds’ nests and pulling them out of the. 
trees, even when little birds were in them. I 
went to the mother in all kindness, and spoke 
as gently as possible, but she flew into a rage at 
once and told me I would better mind my own 
business and let children alone when they were 
amusing themselves—that children were more 
consequence than birds! 

Would it not be worth while for ministers of 
the Gospel to preach several times a year on the 
subject of kindness? Grown people need _ it 
fully as much as children.—A. H. 8. 
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Five Thousand Victims. 

We sent for an ‘‘ Agricultural Bulletin’? about 
birds. We would not have sent for it if we had 
realized what it cost to get up this Bulletin. On 
almost the first page we read that the informa- 
tion about the value of the twenty birds therein 
named was gained by examining the stomachs of 
5,000 birds! Surely this was dearly bought 
knowledge! The ordinary observer has been 
able to deduce the fact that the little birds flying 
about his garden are eating a variety of injurious 
insects without shooting the birds and examining 
their stomachs.—A. H. 8. | 


PAPETTA 


The April “rehearsals” are on at the Zoo— 

(A gay group of buildings of yellow and blue) 

Seven-ten in the morning! It’s time to begin! 

At call of the trainer Papetta comes in, 

A gray little terrier, he stands trembling there, 

You say dogs are speechless? His eyes are a prayer! 
He knows what awaits him—the ladder so steep 
The strain of the hoop-jump, the waltz, the high leap. 
And if dull of learning, O pitying skies, 

Look down in mercy and silence his cries! 

What cares the harsh trainer of thin tightened lip? 

His tools are hot irons, iron spikes, the wire whip! 

Where now are the people the Zoo aims to suit, 

Who laugh at these antics and ery ‘‘O how cute!” 

Ah, no, these rehearsals are hid from their view, 

Or even the thoughtless might turn from the Zoo. 
Sometimes in our searching we ask ‘‘ what is hell?”’ 

Not far lies the answer. Papetta could tell! 


—Prize poem, by Aticr JEAN CLEATOR, in 
National Humane Review, Albany. 


DorcuHEstTER, Jan. 30, 1919. 
In reply to your letter of inquiry concerning 
the cat I got Dec. 2, I am glad to tell you he is 
well, contented and satisfactory in every way. 
He is a great ratter and the pet of the house. I 
certainly feel I was very fortunate to get him.— 
Yours very truly, E. F. R. 


. Quincy, Mass., Feb. 3, 1919. 

The cat which we got is happy and contented. 
He is a fine ratter and feels quite at home. We 
are more than pleased with him and we thank 
you very much for giving him to us.—Yours, 
Dukes & PALELIs. 


New Lonpon, Conn., Feb. 14, 1919. 
Your Fourrootrep FRIENDS is doing a won- 
derful lot of good. I hope you can keep it up. 
Both Mrs. Bacon and myself are very much inter- 
ested in this good work.—Best wishes, F. J. B. 


Pine RipGk CEMETERY FOR ANIMALS, WINTER VIEW. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES m 


During the month of March the League re- 
ceived 443 dogs, 2,687 cats and 34 horses. 85 
dogs and 58 cats were placed in homes. Our 
agents made 1,635 calls and brought in 2,474 
animals. We feel very proud of this record and 
shall probably do even better than this during 
the summer months. 


A very gratifying event of the month was the 
interest shown by pupils of the Phineas Bates 
School, who got up a concert for the benefit of 
the Animal Rescue League and sent $10.00 with 
a very kind note to the president of the League, 
from one of the teachers, Miss Hagelstein, 
expressing the sympathy of this school with 
the work. 

Members of the Animal Rescue League Sew- 
ing Circle have been very helpful in enabling the 
president to provide a generous supply of arti- 
cles for the Massachusetts table which was 
a part of the Bazaar, April 7 and 8 in Washing- 
ton, for the Animal Rescue League there. Mrs. 
John W. Weeks, wife of our Massachusetts sena- 
tor, kindly consented to be at the head of the 
table. Mrs. Huntington Smith went over to 
represent the Boston League, and carried with 
her a trunk full of articles for this table, which 
added a considerable sum to the proceeds of the 
Bazaar. 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog —He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Kvery Dog Can Now Have His 


SPRATT’S BISCUITS 


of the Highest Pre-War Quality. 


Spratt’s ‘‘Meat Fibrine’’ Dog Cakes, for Large 
Breeds. 


Spratt’s ‘‘Fibrine’’ Puppy Biscuits, for Small 
Breeds. 


Spratts Rodnim, the favorite food of the kennel 
owner. 


Spratt’s Fibo, the most appetizing granulated Dog 
Food on the market. 


Spratt’s Cod Liver Oil Puppy Biscuits, for da nty 
feeders or those recovering from sickness. 


Insist on Spratt’s For Your Dog’s Sake 


Write for samples and free catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture’. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


A dark-eyed Italian boy came to the League 
bringing in his arms a small cat. When asked 
the reason why he was giving her up he said he 
was not giving her up, but she was going to 
have kittens and he didn’t think the shop was 
any place for her to have them in when so many 
men were coming in smoking to get their boots 
blacked. On being further questioned the boy 
said: ‘TI picked her up on the street and carried 
her to our shop and the boys let me keep her. 
I feed her every day and sometimes the boss 
feeds her.” 

It seemed an unusual case of thoughtful kind- 
ness on the part of the boy to want to have his 
pet comfortable and safe at a time when she 
most needed good care. The little cat is in one 
of our rooms well cared for, and as yet there is 
no increase in the family. 


Boston, March 3, 1919. 
In regard to your communication of Feb. 24, 
would say that the cat we received on Jan. 21, 
1919, is satisfactory and contented. It proved 
itself a good ratter by catching one twenty 
minutes after it arrived.—Yours truly, Coss, 
Bates & YERXA Co. 


Boston, Jan. 29, 1919. 

In answer to your kind favor of the 28th, just 
received, about the two kittens.I took Dec. 10, 
1918, I returned the maltese and kept the yellow 
one. He is well and very happy. He is an 
extra nice, bright, intelligent cat. My wife and 
I have taught him some very nice little play 
games. He will stand up on his hind feet and 
walk, and Jump over a cane or anything held 
out, if we tell him to jump, and many other nice 
little cat circus tricks. We named him Clowny, 
because he is so comical. He is a thousand- 
dollar cat, but not for sale. I told the doctor 
when I got him that I wanted an extra nice, 
intelligent cat, and we have surely got that kind 
of a cat, and the doctor I think is an extra good 
judge of animals. We have not seen a rat or 
mouse since we got the kitten. He is so smart 
and lively he frightens them all away. No 
mice could stop in a house where Clowny was! 
Kind regards and best wishes to the doctor and 
all—vVery truly yours, A. L. B. 


— 


The nobler a soul is, the more objects of compassion it hath. 
—Bacon. 
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The 


tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


OUR NEW PIN 
: Every member of the Ani- 


mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


THE STORY OF A DOG 


BUTTONS’ BIT 


Folded Card Story and Picture, 10 cents 
Illustrated Booklet Story and Ten Pictures, 25 cents 


Copies may be had at the 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., and at all music stores, 
also, Poulson’s Card Shop, Boylston Street, Boston. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege 
of burial in individual lots is from $12 up, according to 
location. 


Cremation 


The League now hasacrematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made 
at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Carver St., Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
HAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


WINTER BOARD FOR CATS 


Lexington Cattery 


Cats will not be kept in the Cattery during the cold weather 
but in the house with the family, enjoying all the freedom of 
ahome. An enclosed piazza affords air and exercise. 


MISS M. E. PLUMER, 
Tel. Lex. 564-W. Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of 
Our Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, 
about the actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders 
add 12 cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these 
bound volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRY : : ; : : . 19 LamBERT AVE. 

Nort ENp . : ; . 389 Nort BENNET STREET 

SoutH Enp . ; : . 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . 5 : ; : . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM  . ; ; ; : 51 Marsie STREET 
Population of cities and towns served. i ; . ‘ : . 1,000,000 
Animals received in 1918 ; ; : ; ‘ * ; : : 36,218 
Animals brought in by visitors : : : : 4 ; , : 8,622 
Copies of humane literature distributed . : ; ; : - : 49,077 
Visitors received ; 3 : : : 5 2 : : : 35,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of calls made in 1918 j : ; ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ 19,680 
Number of animals collected... ; : : 4 . ‘ ; 27,033 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 18 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated . : : : : ; ; ‘ : 4 . ) 104,225 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1918 : : : ; ; ; 12,050 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1918 ‘ ; ! ; : 400 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1918 4 , : ; 4 ; : : 526 
Number of horses given vacations : é ; ; ; 4 ‘ 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 


OF REST FOR HORSES 

238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League .... . . .'. . 51 Carver St., Boston 


